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Views on 


ITH this issue Pustic MANAGE- 

W MENT begins its thirtieth year of 
publication, the twenty-first year 

under its present title, and the eighteenth 
year with its present editors. The past 
three decades have brought many signifi- 
cant developments in the field of munici- 
pal administration. During the early 
1920’s local officials generally were pri- 
marily concerned with street construction, 
sewers, water mains, sidewalks, and other 
physical facilities needed for the motor 
age and expanded residential develop- 
ment. Some beginnings were made in im- 
proved fiscal, budgetary, and accounting 
procedures, and in internal administra- 
tive organization. Then the hard blows of 
the depression years brought the difficult 
task of providing shelter and food for peo- 
ple and of trying to make ends meet in the 
face of slashed revenues. Municipal ad- 
ministrators were confronted with new so- 
cial problems, the solution of which called 
for cooperative governmental efforts far 
beyond previous experience, forcing chief 
administrators to look outside their own 
borders and to work effectively with the 
federal, state, and other local governments. 
The wartime dislocations and responsibili- 
ties of the 1940’s accentuated the need for 
trained administrators who could grasp 
social problems, cooperate with other gov- 
ernments, and simultaneously coordinate 
internal city operations. No let up has 
come in these postwar years. Rather the 
problems involving people have increased 
—questions of housing, hospitalization, 
welfare, recreation, preventive medicine, 
and other conditions contributing to their 
environment. People rather than prop- 
erty have become the recipients of local 
public service. Every city will meet these 
problems in some degree and Pusiic MAn- 
AGEMENT will continue to report what cit- 


the News 


ies are doing, point out major trends, and 
suggest better ways of doing the municipal 
job. 

Columbus has adopted a local income 
tax, Denver a sales tax, and several other 
cities admissions and gross receipts taxes. 
Shorter work weeks for firemen are one of 
the reasons for more taxes (p.17)... 
Dallas and Seattle apparently are reluc- 
tant to take steps to annex outlying areas, 
and voters in fringe areas of Toledo have 
turned thumbs down on annexation (pp. 
18 and 19) . . . Television broadcasts of 
city council meetings are a new angle in 
public reporting (p. 19)... Steps re- 
cently taken by several cities point the way 
tor similar action elsewhere: codifying mu- 
nicipal ordinances as in Alameda (p. 19), 
making city planning more effective as in 
San Francisco (p. 22), consolidating in- 
spectional services as in New Orleans (p. 
23), providing “attitude” training for city 
employees as in Pasadena (p. 21), conduct- 
ing in-service training for public works in- 
spectors as in Kansas City (p. 24), and 
adopting a position classification and pay 
plan and financing some capital improve- 
ments from current revenues as in Nor- 
folk (p. 18) .. . A number of cities are 
tightening up on their taxicab regulations 
(p. 12)... The specialists have sug- 
gested ways of relieving traffic congestion 
in business districts (p. 7), and half a dozen 
cities, notably Ann Arbor, Michigan, are 
setting patterns for handling the parking 
problem (p. 23) . . . A recent study gives 
some support to the idea of municipal sub- 
sidies for industry (p. 26), but it is highly 
questionable whether a state as a whole 
benefits from a program that induces in- 
dustry to leave one city for another city 
... Many cities are now bringing to- 
gether materials for the annual municipal 
report to citizens. 
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How To Analyze a Management Problem 


By LYMAN S. MOORE 
City Manager, Portland, Maine 


How a group of city managers believe a chief administrator should ap- 
proach the job of analyzing and solving a difficult administrative problem. 


HAT can be learned about man- 

y y agement techniques from discus- 

sion by men with management ex- 
perience of an actual concrete problem? 
This was the central idea behind the sched- 
sessions at the annual conference of the In- 
uling of four “How Would You Do It?” 
ternational City Managers’ Association 
held in Coronado, California, in October, 
1947. A brief description of one of these 
sessions will illustrate the idea. 

Each of the 25 managers in the group 
had before him the facts about a problem 
facing the new manager of a city of 85,000 
which had just adopted the council-man- 
ager plan. Consultants had recommended 
a classification plan and personnel rules 
which were opposed by reform members of 
the council, political machine members of 
the council, two members of the civil serv- 
ice commission, and the chairman of the 
civil service commission—all for different 
reasons. Public works employees were 
complaining about wages and working 
conditions and asking for recognition of a 
CIO union as their bargaining agent. The 
existing civil service system was weak and 
by rumor it took a $500 or $1,000 payment 
to the chairman of the commission to buy 
a place on the eligible list. There were 
other problems about the closed back door 
and freezing employees in their present 
positions. 

It was proposed at the outset to treat this 


*Epiror’s Note: Mr. Moore was chairman of the 
session which he summarizes in this article. Prior 
to becoming city manager of Portland in October, 
1946, he was a staff member of the Iternational City 
Managers’ Association, 1934-38; consultant in pub- 
lic service training, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, 1938-40; administrative assistant to the city 
manager of Kansas City, Missouri, 1940-42; and 
assistant administrator of the National Housing 
Agency, 1942-46. 


as a management problem with the hope 
that more would be learned from the dis- 
cussion about management than about 
personnel techniques. The discussion was 
divided into three parts: What were the 
problems this manager faced? What infor- 
mation should he secure from what people 
or groups before formulating his problem? 
What should be his objectives and what 
should be his timing on them? 

These were found to be the manager's 
problems but not necessarily in order of 
importance: 

1. The relationship between the civil 
service commission and the classification 
plan. 

2. What action to take on salaries and 
wages? 

3. What should be the relationship be- 
tween council and manager on the entire 
problem? 

4. Where should responsibility for per- 
sonnel activities be placed? 

5. What to do about the chairman of 
the civil service commission? 

6. How to raise the morale and compe- 
tence of present employees? 

7. What is the public attitude about the 
personnel program as it now operates? 

8. What should be the city’s policy as 
to the union? 

9. What is the relationship of the entire 
problem to public confidence in the opera- 
tion of the council-manager plan? 

10. What is the manager’s whole per- 
sonnel program as a framework for the 
specific decisions he must make? 

As to the information the manager 
should secure it was decided that: 

1. He should secure from the council 
its attitude towards employee orgamiza- 
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HOW TO ANALYZE A MANAGEMENT 3 


tion, its opinion of the honesty and ability 
of the civil service commission, and its sup- 
port of a complete factual investigation 
even if it takes time. 

2. He should secure from department 
heads their opinion as to the competence 
of present employees and as to whether the 
organization is understaffed or overstaffed. 

3. He should try to discover from em- 
ployees what is back of low morale and 
feeling of insecurity and their opinion 
about wages. 

4. He should secure from both depart- 
ment heads and employees their opinion 
as to whether the classification plan was 
fairly made and their appraisal of civil 
service commission operations. 

5. He should secure as much general in- 
formation as is available from the consul- 
tants who had studied the problem for 
some months. 

6. He should consult the civil service 
commission about their operations and try 
to find out what is back of their conflicting 
opinions. 

7. He should consult public groups and 
selected individuals, perhaps suggested by 
the council, about wage levels and to se- 
cure public opinion of personnel opera- 
tions. 

There was no consensus as to best tim- 
ing of these consultations. Some felt that 
the council should be approached first, 
others department heads, and still others 
the consultants. 

As to objectives, goals, or targets, it was 
believed that the manager should work 
for: 

1. Adoption of the classification plan 
with or without change. 

2. Settlement of the salary problem. 

3. Adoption of the personnel rules with 
uniformity on vacations and sick leave. 

4. A civil service commission able and 
willing to execute the program. 


5. Acity policy as to employee organiza- 
tion. 

6. Devices for measurement of per- 
formance. 

7. A system of promotions and em- 
ployee incentives. 

8. Good personnel records. 

9. A fair grievance procedure. 

10. Understanding of the program by 
the public, by department heads, by em- 
ployees, and most importantly by the coun- 
cil. 

Again there was difference of opinion as 
to timing. Some felt that the classification 
and pay plan should be adopted first and 
leave more time for the orderly solution of 
the other problems. Others believed that 
the civil service commission should be 
straightened out before any other steps 
were taken. Still others believed that the 
union policy should be settled first. But 
all agreed that timing was of vital im- 
portance. 

It was believed at the end that the group 
had outlined an acceptable management 
approach to a tough problem: namely, to 
break the problem down, to secure the 
facts, to consult with those who are vitally 
affected by the decision to be made, to 
formulate a program, and then to sell that 
program on the one side to the city organi- 
zation and on the other side to the city 
council and through the council to the 
public. 

This meeting was hard work because the 
problem compelled all present to think 
and that’s always hard work. Fortunately 
for the chairman there were present a 
group of first-class minds to do the think- 
ing on a management problem which 
brought into the open some of the most 
important things a manager has to do. 
And the session itself demonstrated per- 
haps the value of case studies as a device 
for developing management principles. 








How Can We Improve Our Profession? 


By DON C. McMILLAN 
City Manager, Alameda, California 


Presidential address delivered before the 33rd annual conference of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association in Coronado, California, in October, 1947. 


ciation gives us an opportunity to 

bring ourselves up-to-date each year 
through contacts with men who are hold- 
ing similar positions in other cities and who 
are facing similiar problems. Competence 
in any field, particularly in directing the 
activities of a modern city, requires train- 
ing and retraining and that is why we are 
here. Through our Association we can 
better relate our work as city managers to 
the activities of other city managers and to 
the whole field of municipal administra- 
tion. But with one-third of a century of 
experience back of us, we build not only 
upon the contributions of our contempo- 
raries, but also on the work of hundreds of 
city managers who have preceded us. 

The status and prestige of being a city 
manager is much more than the product of 
our talent. While each of us has made his 
own contribution, most of our tools have 
been borrowed or copied from those of our 
predecessors or our contemporaries. Our 
professional organization, the ICMA, has 
been invaluable in serving as a clearing 
house in making the best practices that 
have been developed the common prop- 
erty of all. 

Thus the purpose of ICMA is to help 
city managers to do a better job. It is set up 
to promote the best interests of the city 
manager profession and to seek out and to 
make available to managers and other mu- 
nicipal executives the best ideas and tech- 
niques that are being developed currently 
in cities throughout the country. 

The content of the ICMA: program is 


[ce annual conference of our Asso- 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. McMillan, who was presi- 
dent of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion in 1947, has had 20 years of public adminis- 
trative experience including the city managership 
of Ventura, California, 1934-43, and of Alameda 
since 1943. 


largely determined by city managers 
through their inquiries for information on 
specific problems, by the letters and _re- 
ports they send in to the Chicago head- 
quarters, by the problems they discuss at 
meetings, and by their use of the various 
services. In addition, opinions and sugges- 
tions of members expressed individually 
and at group meetings are used by the di- 
rector and the executive board in changing 
the content or emphasis of the Associa- 
tion’s program of activities. While you 
are no doubt familiar with the mediums 
for getting these ICMA services to its mem- 
bers, I shall review them briefly to give you 
the whole picture. 

First, the Association news, such as city 
manager appointments, vacancies, new 
manager cities, accomplishments and cur- 
rent activities of individual city managers, 
and professional activities of ICMA, are 
brought to the attention of members twice 
a month through the City Managers’ News 
Letter and through periodic reports of the 
director. 

Second, management methods developed 
by city managers and other city officials and 
specialists in various fields with emphasis 
on over-all management are brought to 
city managers daily through replies to in- 
quiries on specific problems through the 
Association’s Management Information 
Service; monthly through news articles, 
news items, and the current problem sec- 
tion in PuBtic MANAGEMENT; through the 
eight volumes in the Municipal Manage- 
ment Series and through various special 
reports, particularly the MIS Information 
Reports. 

Third, factual data with emphasis on 
the what, with reviews of current problems 
and trends in municipal activities through- 
out the country, statistics on individual 
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HOW WE CAN IMPROVE OUR PROFESSION? 5 


city activities, sources of information, new 
publications, model ordinances and so on 
are brought to the city managers annually 
through The Municipal Year Book and 
monthly through Pustic MANAGEMENT. 

Fourth, on-the-job training for munici- 
pal administrative personnel on an indi- 
vidual or group basis, with emphasis on the 
how rather than the what of municipal ad- 
ministration, is brought to city managers 
and others through eight practical manuals 
used as textbooks with papers reviewed 
and graded by more than 20 instructors 
who are authorities in their respective 
fields. 

Fifth, management policy with emphasis 
on why is presented in a manner designed 
to guide the manager on the job in de- 
veloping his own ideas for presentation to 
the council and for application in his own 
city. Such aid is brought to city managers 
through editorial comment and articles in 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, through Manage- 
ment Information Service, and through 
the management manuals. 

Sixth, the opportunity for discussion of 
problems of common interest, often with 
the advice of outside specialists, is provided 
to city managers periodically through our 
state and regional meetings and annually 
through our regular conference such as 
this one. 

Thus we have made available through 
ICMA many valuable advisory services. 
And as professional men we have an obli- 
gation: How we can repay our debts to 
the past and keep this revolving fund of 
technical and professional values solvent. 
I would like to suggest three principal 
types of service that each of us can render 
to our professional association and in turn 
also further good government. 

The first type of service we can render is 
an indirect one—service to the municipali- 
ues by whom we are employed. This ob- 
ligation is so obvious that it needs no proof. 

A second type of service that we can ren- 
der to our profession is to contribute to its 
fund of knowledge. Through our individ- 
ual contributions to the common fund of 
knowledge our experience can be enlarged. 
On some difficult problems perhaps we 


have improved on an administrative tech- 
nique which would be helpful to others. 
If so, we should make it known to the Asso- 
ciation headquarters. 

A third type of service is that of placing 
greater reliance on our professional asso- 
ciation. There is not much point in build- 
ing up our common resources if they are 
not to be used and it is only through use 
that they are further developed. Our Asso- 
ciation is prepared to help us in our daily 
work—in fact we are helping ourselves 
through the medium of the clearing house 


‘ provided by ICMA. I suggest therefore 


that we owe it to our Association to investi- 
gate its services to see what it has to offer 
and make every possible use of them in im- 
proving the management of our cities. It 
is only by the constant and widespread ap- 
plication of sound principles, techniques, 
and standards that municipal administra- 
tion can be tested, modified, and improved 
to the point of greatest usefulness. I be- 
lieve that our own future and that of the 
entire city manager profession depends a 
great deal upon what we do to maintain 
and develop our professional organization 
—the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Here in California we have attempted 
to do our part in contributing to the im- 
provement of municipal administration 
and in developing the profession. The first 
California city to adbpt the council-man- 
ager plan was Glendale in 1914 when there 
were only about 25 council-manager cities 
in the country and the year in which the 
first large city, Dayton, Ohio, adopted the 
plan. California now has 45 council-man- 
ager cities and one county on the official 
directory of the ICMA. One-fourth of 
these municipalities have put the plan into 
effect since 1940. In addition, 17 other 
cities and counties in the state, including 
San Francisco, Los Angeles County, and 
San Diego County, have chief administra- 
tive officers. 

A score of California city managers at 
the annual conference of the League of 
California Cities here in Coronado in Sep- 
tember, 1923, organized the city managers’ 
section of the League. Of the managers 
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present at that meeting 24 years ago only 
two, Clarence Arrasmith and Randall Dor- 
ton, are active city managers today. Since 
1923 the city managers’ section has held 
meetings at the time of the annual con- 
ference of the League and also special 
meetings in February each year. Among 
those present at that meeting 24 years ago 
were Charles E. Ashburner, who was the 
first city manager in the United States in 
1908 and the first president of ICMA, and 
also C. W. Koiner who was city manager of 
Pasadena for 17 years. California has con- 
tributed four presidents to the Association, 
including myself; C. W. Koiner, president 
in 1924; John N. Edy in 1927; and Hollis 
R. Thompson in 1935. 

With regard to the use California man- 
agers have made of ICMA services, I 
should like to mention briefly only two 
examples: in-service training and Manage- 
ment Information Service. California 
managers, as well as the officials of other 
cities in this state, believe in in-service 
training and have made wide use of the in- 
service training provided by the Associa- 
tion. City managers and other municipal 
officials in 24 council-manager cities and in 
20 other California cities have taken cor- 
respondence courses through the ICMA 
Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration, or have purchased one or 
more of the eight management manuals 


that are used as the texts of these courses. 
Berkeley, Pasadena, Sacramento, and San 
Diego have used these manuals in group 
training courses. 

The Management Information Service, 
our Association’s newest service to munici- 
pal officials, has already demonstrated its 
value. Here in California 23 cities sub- 
scribe to the Service, ranging in size from 
Oakland with nearly one-half million peo- 
Paso Robles with 3,000 population to 
ple. Every one of the California cities that 
joined last year (the first year of operation) 
have renewed their subscriptions, making 
14 cities in their second year of the Service 
and the remaining nine cities have signed 
up this year. In less than two years, Man- 
agement Information Service has spread 
into 31 states of the Union, the Province of 
Quebec, and the Territory of Alaska. 

Thirty-three years of conscientious ef- 
fort and hard work have so far gone into 
the building of this Association. We be- 
lieve the basic program of the Association 
is sound and well-balanced, but it is not 
perfect and it can only work as you and I 
put it to work. I hope you will continue to 
pledge with me your loyalty and support 
to the Association so that it can continue 
to accomplish its aim—to improve the in- 
dividual competence of public officials and 
through YOU as individuals improve local 
government in general. 
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ing facilities are a big headache for 

cities throughout the country, and 
the horde of new automobiles rolling from 
assembly lines portends an even greater 
trafic jam that threatens to bar people 
from living, trading, and working where 
they want to unless a solution is found. 
This sums up what economists, sociolo- 
gists, city planners, traffic experts, public 
administrators, and other specialists, re- 
cently told 27 newspapermen from 13 
states and the District of Columbia attend- 
ing a seminar on “Breaking the Urban 
Traffic Jam” which was sponsored by the 
Public Administration Clearing House on 
the University of Chicago campus. The 
subject of this year’s seminar, the fifth of a 
series, was suggested as the topic of pre- 
dominant interest by newspapermen who 
attended the 1946 seminar. Some of the 
trafic problems discussed and solutions 
suggested are reviewed briefly in this ar- 
ticle. 


CF ing tac streets and jammed park- 


How Grave Is the Problem? 


The railroads made the cities and the 
automobile has destroyed them, according 
to William F. Ogburn, professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Chicago. “The 
boundaries of the ‘political’ city have not 
expanded to keep up with the ‘economic’ 
city which is the political city plus the com- 
munities on its fringe that have grown up 
with the automobile.” Victor Roterus of 
the University of Michigan said that the 
fringe areas tend to develop their own com- 
munity interests. They see the central city 
failing to provide adequate services and 
lacilities to its present inhabitants under 
conditions where property tax revenues 
have risen only 2.7 per cent from the depths 
of the depression to the lush year of 1944, 
so naturally they resist annexation. Both 
Ogburn and Roterus agreed that industry 
's inclining more and more toward estab- 





Breaking The Urban Traffic Jam 


| A brief summary of a three-day press seminar sponsored by the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House in Chicago on December 11 to 13. 


lishing itself on larger and more accessible 
sites outside the city limits, and Professor 
Ogburn thought that it was not improb- 
able that in a quarter of a century or so 
the large cities will be principal centers of 
trade rather than as now centers of trade, 
industry, and homes. , 

Cities of the nation, it was agreed, are 
thus far fighting a losing fight against the 
spreading cancer of traffic congestion. It 
is forcing the decentralization of large 
cities, breeding slums, and weakening the 
tax base through the withdrawal of indus- 
try and wealthier families. Downtown traf- 
fic congestion affects retail and other types 
of businesses which are discovering that 
outlying stores with plenty of parking 
space are attracting an increasing number 
of customers. To save the large assessed 
valuations in central business districts, 
more effective use of mass transportation 
facilities is needed, according to the ex- 
perts, but in many cities people still prefer 
to battle traffic rather than ride in anti- 
quated and inadequate transit equipment. 
Moreover, fast expressways to the down- 
town section have only added to the chaos, 
and Mr. Roterus predicted 810 passenger 
cars for every 1,000 families in 1950 as com- 
pared to a ratio of 736 cars in 1940. Motor 
vehicle registration for 1947 is estimated 
by the Public Roads Administration at 37,- 
164,405 compared with the previous record 
of 34,472,145 in 1941. 


How Can It Be Solved 


It became apparent during the seminar 
that the traffic problem must be viewed 
from a broad perspective and that the 
problem in any particular urban area must 
be attacked as a whole with both imme- 
diate and long-range measures to provide 
a satisfactory solution. Tinkering with 
traffic lights or adding a few more traffic 
regulations will not do the job. 
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The experts attending the seminar be- 
lieved the traffic problem could be eased 
but never would be cured. Most frequent- 
ly mentioned methods of serving the busi- 
ness district better were the building of 
express highways, establishment of park- 
ing lots on the edge of the business area, 
providing shuttle busses to take persons 
from the parking lots to their destination. 
The construction of costly underground 
parking facilities and widening of streets 
was discouraged as a solution. 

Numerous specific suggestions were 
made by the specialists for consideration by 
municipal officials who must provide the 
leadership in developing and carrying out 
local programs for breaking the traffic jam. 
These ideas, many of which are relatively 
inexpensive, are: 

1. Each city should first have all the 
facts regarding its own local traffic prob- 
lems and then take steps to carry out the 
logical solutions indicated by an expert 
analysis. 

2. Perhaps half of the problem can be 
solved if state and local governing bodies 
would adopt standard traffic laws and ordi- 
nances and back up administrative officials 
in enforcing them. Several experts said 
that enforcement could be stepped up to a 
point where the traffic death rate could be 
reduced by 40 per cent. 

3. Surveys in many cities show that 
much of the downtown traffic consists of 
vehicles that are going through to another 
part of the city. This indicates a need for 
modern urban expressways into, through, 
and around the business areas. 

4. Insome cities truck terminals will do 
much to ease traffic congestion by keeping 
huge trailer trucks off the city streets. 

5. The city is under no obligation to 
provide off-street parking in the business 
district for motorists who drive to work 
when mass transportation is available. 
Transit system equipment and _ service 
should be attractive to workers and shop- 
pers alike. 

6. Cities should require all new houses, 
apartments, and commercial buildings to 
provide off-street parking or garage facili- 
ties and also off-street loading facilities. 


[January 


7. Curb parking and left turns on heay- 
ily traveled streets in the business section 
should be prohibited and traffic signals co- 
ordinated to keep traffic moving. Stopping 
or standing at curbs should not be per- 
mitted during peak traffic hours. 

8. Certain streets may be designated as 
one-way streets to cut accidents, facilitate 
timing of traffic signals, speed up traffic 
flow, and increase the capacity of the 
streets. Traffic signals can be synchronized 
for progressive operation to help create 
order out of chaos at busy intersections. 
Both right and left-hand turns should be 
prohibited at intersections of two busy 
streets. 

9. Channelization—this confines vehi- 
cles to definite lanes and provides for safety 
points for pedestrians and thus avoids or 
reduces disorders arising from conflicting 
movements. 

10. Special rapid transit service to out- 
lying districts and shuttle service to fringe 
parking lots should help to keep cars out 
of the business district. If people can be 
attracied to use fast transportation facili- 
ties they will leave their cars at home. 

11. Stores and other business places in 
the central district should stagger hours of 
employment, as they did during the war, 
to relieve rush-hour congestion. 

12. Acity must reach a satisfactory com- 
promise between accidents on the one 
hand and the expediting of traffic on the 
other. Slowing down traffic cuts down traf- 
fic accidents but most fatal accidents do 
not occur in downtown traffic because it 
moves too slowly and pedestrians are more 
careful. A possible solution is to designate 
preferential streets to expedite the flow of 
traffic and possibly make some of them one- 
way. 

13. As curb parking is progressively re- 
stricted off-street parking lots may be pro- 
vided by the city in or near the business 
district. Such parking facilities ought to 
be run as a public utility and the rates 
charged should meet costs. 

14. Cities should avoid setting up 4 
special authority to handle parking facili- 
ties in cities where a regular municipal de- 
partment can do the job. Generally a spe 
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cial authority is desirable where it is neces- 
sary to provide a service beyond the limits 
of the boundaries of the present govern- 
ment or where it offers the only method of 
providing finances for the service. 

15. Cities should regulate rates and 
service provided by privately owned park- 
ing facilities and encourage low rates for 
the first hour or two and higher rates after 
the second hour. 

16. State highway departments should 
employ qualified personnel who can give 
technical assistance to cities and towns in 
planning streets and in solving local traf- 
fic problems. 

17. Cities need to inform and educate 
the public. The public is not hard to edu- 
cate if officials will give them reasons for 
the things that are being done. Officials 
should not merely announce what they 
are going to do but should also give the 
public the benefit of their reasoning. 

The specialists who made these sugges- 
tions would be the first to admit that they 
would not wholly solve the traffic problem, 
although all of these methods have been 
used successfully.! The specialists who par- 
ticipated in the seminar, in addition to 
Professors Ogburn and Roterus, included 
Herbert Emmerich, director of the Public 
Administration Clearing House, and Wal- 
ter H. Blucher, executive director of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
who alternated as chairman of the five ses- 
sions that were held. Other participants at 
various sessions were James S. Baker, di- 
rector of research, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute; Frank Bane, exec- 
utive director, Council of State Govern- 
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ments; Joseph Barnett, chief, urban roads 
division, Public Roads Administration; 
Melville C. Branch, Jr., associate professor, 
department of political science, University 
of Chicago; Carl H. Chatters, professor of 
public finance, Northwestern University; 
Donald F. Herrick, executive director, 
American Public Works Association; 
Franklin M. Kreml, director, Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute; Walter J. 
McCarter, general manager, surface di- 
vision, Chicago Transit Authority; Grant 
Mickle, traffic engineer, Automotive Safety 
Foundation; Spencer Miller, Jr., state 
highway commissioner, New Jersey; and 
Clarence E. Ridley, executive director, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. 

Newspapermen from the following 
cities participated in the seminar: Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Madison, Memphis, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, Nashville, Newark, New 
York, Providence, St. Louis, and Washing- 
ton. Representatives of the Associated 
Press, United Press, Christian Science 
Monitor, and the Booth Newspapers also 
were participants. 


1A great deal of published information is avail- 
able for the guidance of city officials in solving the 
traffic problem. Among the more recent material 
is Making Better Use of Today’s Streets (Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. 35 cents); Immediate Goal and Action Pro- 
gram (by the President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 15 cents); Parking Manual (American Auto- 
mobile Association, 17th and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. $1.); and two manuals, one en- 
titled Manual of Traffic Engineering Studies, and 
the other entitled Traffic Engineering and the Po- 
lice, both issued by the National Conservation 
Bureau, 60 John Street, New York, at $2 a copy. 
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Municipal Regulation of Taxicabs In 
More Than 100 Cities 


HE police chiefs of more than 100 cit- 
ies with populations over 50,000 have 
answered an inquiry on taxicab regula- 
tion sent out by the International City 
Managers’ Association in November, 1947. 
Methods used by these cities in determin- 
ing the number of taxicabs permitted to 
operate on city streets and the amount of 
the annual license fee appeared in the 
December, 1947, issue of PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT. Information on licensing taxicab 
drivers, assigning curb spaces, inspection 
of taxi meters, and insurance coverage re- 
quired is summarized in this article. 
Licensing Taxicab Drivers. In 42 of 60 
cities of more than 100,000 reporting, ap- 
plications of taxicab drivers for licenses 
must be approved by the police depart- 
ment before licenses are issued. Such ap- 
proval is not required in 11 other cities, 
and seven cities did not answer this ques- 
tion. In most cities drivers must be finger- 
printed, photographed, and driver’s record 
checked by the police before the license is 
issued. Eight of the 60 cities, however, do 
notrequire fingerprinting: Buffalo, Colum- 
bus (Ohio), New Bedford, Philadelphia, 
Portland (Oregon), St. Louis, Somerville, 
and Youngstown. Five cities do not have 
any of these requirements: Akron, Bir- 
mingham, Erie, Fall River, and Nashville. 
Among the 52 reporting cities of 50,000 
to 100,000, all except 14 require that li- 
cense applications of taxicab drivers must 
be approved by the police department be- 
fore licenses are issued. Taxicab drivers 
are fingerprinted, photographed, and driv- 
ing record checked before licenses are is- 
sued in 33 cities. Eight other cities require 
photographs and checking of records only, 
five cities check driver’s records only, and 
six cities do not have any of these require- 
ments. 


The license fee for individual taxicab 
drivers in 50 cities over 100,000 ranges 
from no license fee in 12 cities to $5 in 11 
cities. One city has a 50-cent fee, 11 cities 
charge $1, 11 cities charge $2, and four 
cities charge $3 or $4. Cities with the $5 
individual license fee for drivers are: At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, Canton, Chi- 
cago ($5.50), Columbus (Ohio), Dayton, 
Gary, Rochester, Syracuse, and Washing- 
ton. 

Of the 57 cities of 50,000 to 100,000 pop- 
ulation reporting, 24 cities do not have 
any license fee for individual taxicab driv- 
ers, 13 have a $2 fee, 12 have a $1 fee, six 
have a $5 fee, one city (Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia) has a $10 fee, and one city (Santa 
Monica, California) has a 50-cent license 
fee. The six cities with a $5 driver’s li- 
cense are: Covington, Durham ($1 for re- 
newal), El Paso, Little Rock, Portland, 
Maine ($2 for renewal), and St. Peters- 
burg. 

Assignment of Curb Spaces. The ques- 
tion was: “Are street curb spaces assigned 
to drivers or companies or are they used 
on a first-come-first-served basis?” It is uni- 
form practice for cities to designate cab 
stands in various parts of the city and to 
erect appropriate cab stand signs. Of the 
60 cities over 100,000 reporting, curb taxi- 
cab stands are used on a first-come-first- 
served basis in 30 cities. In most of these 
cities the taxi stands are open to all li- 
censed cabs. Among the cities that re- 
ported this practice are Atlanta, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, St. Paul, Seattle, and Youngs- 
town. 

The police chiefs of nearly one-half of 
the remaining 30 cities merely reported 
that the cab stands are “assigned,” but in 
14 cities taxi stands are assigned to com- 
panies: Akron, Atlanta, Bridgeport, Day- 
ton, Gary, Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, 
New Haven, Oklahoma City, Peoria, San 
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Francisco, South Bend, Spokane, and Wi- 
chita. Information as to whether the cab 
stands may be used by more than one com- 
pany was not obtained. The usual prac- 
tice in cities in New York State is to allo- 
cate taxicab stands to individual compan- 
ies because companies maintain telephones 
at stands to receive calls and to call in to 
headquarters for directions. Denver is the 
only city that reported a charge for curb 
space ($5 per foot per year) while Fort 
Worth has no curb taxicab stands. 

All except three of the 52 cities in the 
50,000 to 100,000 population group desig- 
nate curb taxicab stands, the exceptions 
being Austin, El Paso, and Pasadena. Two- 
thirds of the remaining 49 cities that des- 
ignate stands permit any licensed taxis to 
use the curb stands on a first-come-first- 
served basis and one-third of the cities as- 
sign curb spaces to individual taxi com- 
panies. Among the cities in the latter 
group are Hamilton, Ohio, and San Jose 
and Santa Monica, California. Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, makes an annual charge of 
$37.50 for each car space at taxicab stands. 

Inspection of Taxi Meters. Among the 
47 cities over 100,000 reporting, 11 cities 
require annual inspection of taxi meters 
for accuracy. Seven cities require inspec- 
tion quarterly, two cities make inspections 
three times a year, seven cities semi-annu- 
ally, seven cities monthly, and one city, 
Miami, twice-a-week. Cities which inspect 
meters four times a year are Houston, Port- 
land (Oregon), San Antonio, San Diego, 
Somerville, Sacramento, and Youngstown. 
South Bend and New Haven inspect me- 
ters three times a year. The cities requir- 
ing monthly inspection are Atlanta, Chat- 
tanooga, Detroit, Fort Worth, Gary, Pe- 
oria, and Providence. Taxi meters are not 
inspected in nine cities because taxi rates 
are on a zone or mileage basis: Denver, 
Fall River, Milwaukee, Kansas City (Kan- 
sas), New Bedford, Salt Lake City, Spring- 
field (Massachusetts), Washington, and 
Wichita. In Los Angeles meters are sub- 
ject to inspection at any time. Akron and 
Nashville do not inspect meters. 

Among the cities of 50,000 to 100,000, 


only 24 cities, or less than one-half of the 
57 cities reporting, have taxicabs that are 
equipped with meters. Of these 24 cities 
the police in three (Glendale and Stock- 
ton, California, and Medford, Massachu- 
setts) inspect the meters at any time while 
seven other cities do not inspect taxicab 
meters at all: Altoona and Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania; Phoenix, Arizona; St. Pet- 
ersburg, Florida; Pasadena and Santa Mo- 
nica, California; and Saginaw, Michigan. 
In Fresno, California, the police inspect 
taxicab meters once a month, in Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, once every two months, 
and in 10 cities semi-annually: McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania; Portland, Maine; Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas; Sioux City, lowa; To- 
peka, Kansas; Pontiac, Michigan; Lake- 
wood, Ohio; Springfield, Ohio; Evanston, 
Illinois; and Schenectady, New York. In 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, taxi meters are inspected once a year. 

Insurance. Practically all cities over 
100,000 require taxicabs to carry insurance 
for property damage and public liability. 
The lowest coverage required is $100 prop- 
erty damage and $1,000 public liability in 
Portland, Oregon. Akron and Fort Worth 
do not make any requirement concerning 
insurance. The amount required for prop- 
erty damage ranges from $1,000 to $5,000, 
for liability for injury to one person from 
$1,500 to $10,000, and liability for more 
than one person in the same accident from 
$5,000 to $50,000. 

Most of the 52 cities reporting in the 
50,000 to 100,000 population group re- 
quire taxicabs to carry insurance, gener- 
ally $5,000 for property damage and $5,000 
and $10,000 for public liability. The range 
in the amount of property damage cover- 
age required is from $500 to $5,000 while 
the range for public liability is $2,500 to 
$50,000 for one person and from $5,000 to 
$50,000 for more than one person in the 
same accident. The lowest amount of 
property damage insurance required by 
any city is $500 in Austin, Texas, and Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. The lowest 
amount of public liability coverage is $2,- 
500 and $5,000 in Winston-Salem, North 
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Carolina and Binghamton and Schenec- 
tady, New York. Fresno, California, is the 
only city that requires $50,000 coverage 
for property damage, and Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and Fresno and Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia, require $50,000 coverage for pub- 
lic liability. Springfield, Illinois, requires 
that each taxicab carry $30,000 public lia- 
bility coverage, and three cities (McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania; Glendale, California; 
Lakewood, Ohio) require $20,000. San 
Jose and Stockton, California, and Port- 
land, Maine, require $5,000 and $20,000 
liability coverage. Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia is the only city that does not require 
insurance. 

Franchise. Dallas, Texas, is one of the 
few cities in which all taxicab operations 
are conducted under the supervision and 
control of one company to which the city 
granted a franchise in 1937. The city re- 
ceives 4 per cent of the gross receipts and 
last year this averaged more than $275 per 
cab. When there is need for increased taxi- 
cab service the company provides it. This 
system of granting a franchise to one com-- 
pany, according to Dallas officials, elim- 
inates cruising, reduces the amount of curb 
space for taxicab stands, taxicab operators 
get 35 per cent of the fares collected, and 
the city’s enforcement problem is simpli- 
fied with all taxi matters handled by the 
city’s supervisor of public utilities. 

Taxicab Rates. Information on the taxi- 
cab rates charged in all cities with popula- 
tions over 50,000, together with the num- 
ber of taxicabs licensed in each city, is 
contained in a report entitled Taxicab 
Licenses and Rates published on April 1, 
1947, by the Cab Research Bureau, Inc., 
803 Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Some Recent Trends. A trend toward 
more strict regulation by municipalities is 
indicated by the actions recently taken in 
Chicago, Denver, and Saginaw and Pon- 
tiac, Michigan. In Chicago the vehicle 
license commissioner is checking up on 
veterans and independent cab drivers, of 
whom there are about 1,400, to see if they 


really are veterans, if they own their own 
cabs, if they have proper licenses and safety 
stickers, if they have a clear police record, 
and if there have been any complaints 
about overcharging. It is estimated that as 
a result of this investigation there will be 
from 500 to 800 fewer taxicabs on Chicago 
streets. 

Denver recently adopted an ordinance 

requiring the installation of meters in all 
taxicabs within six months. Denver taxis 
have been operating on a zone system since 
1932. The ordinance also increases from 
233 to 300 the number of taxis permitted, 
prohibits ride-sharing except from certain 
points, prohibits “guest riders,” requires 
physical examinations for drivers, requires 
increased liability insurance, and requires 
drivers to keep “trip sheets” showing indi- 
vidual fares and mileage covered. 
_ Saginaw has required that taxicabs be 
equipped with taxi meters by May 1, 1948. 
Taxicab licensees are required to furnish 
one or more policies for their insurance 
coverage, prepaid for the period of the li- 
cense before the license is issued. Policies 
for liability insurance must be approved 
as to substance by the city clerk and as to 
form by the city attorney and filed with 
the city clerk. However, taxi companies 
may file corporate surety bonds in lieu of 
insurance. Saginaw requires that the in- 
surance policy or the bond contain a clause 
obligating the insurer or surety to give the 
city clerk at least 10 days written notice 
before the cancellation, expiration, oF 
lapse of any insurance or bond. The city 
also requires the posting of a placard in a 
conspicuous place in each taxicab stating 
the limits of liability in effect. 

Pontiac, in addition to many of the 
above features, in a recent comprehensive 
ordinance provided for an annual license 
fee of $20 each for taxicab, plus $100 per 
year for each curb cab stand space ol 20 
feet in areas where parking meters are in- 
stalled. Licenses are to be granted only 
after the police chief has granted a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity. 
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Columbus Adopts City Payroll- 
Income Tax 


HE city council of Columbus, Ohio, 

on December 5 by unanimous vote 
adopted a local income tax ordinance of 
one-half of one per cent effective January 
1 for a five-year period. Modelled after 
the one per cent city income tax that has 
Leen in effect in Toledo for a year and 
a half, the Columbus tax is expected to 
raise $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 annually. It 
is expected, however, that a referendum 
will be forced upon the city; a similar ref- 
erendum in Toledo resulted in upholding 
the tax. The Columbus ordinance pro- 
vides that receipts from the tax will go to 
the general fund for general operating 
purposes and that any surplus at the end 
of each calendar year will be transferred 
to a capital improvement fund. 

The income tax will be levied on sal- 
aries, wages, and incomes of all persons 
who work or live in Columbus and on the 
net profits of all businesses, professions, 
and corporations within the city. The tax 
applies to the entire amount of salaries 
and wages, and will be collected through 
withholding by employers. Methods of 
collection and due dates correspond to the 
federal income tax system. Employees of 
the federal, state, and county governments 
living in Columbus and Columbus resi- 
dents employed by industries outside the 
city will be handed a consent form to sig- 
nify that the levy may be withheld from 
their pay. Those failing to give consent 
to withholding will make direct payment 
through the declaration-return method. 
Appeals will go to a three-member board 
of appeals composed of the city auditor, 
city treasurer, and a citizen appointed by 
the mayor. Hearings by the board and 
all information filed by or on behalf of a 
taxpayer will be secret. It is estimated 
that the cost of administering the income 
tax will be about $200,000 a year. 

It is estimated that corporations and 
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non-residents of the city will pay 55 per 
cent of the total amount raised and Colum- 
bus residents will pay the remaining 45 
per cent. The reason for the adoption of 
the tax is to help defray the increasing 
cost of operating the city government. 
The fire department payroll will be about 
$800,000 more in 1948 as compared with 
1947 because of approval by the voters on 
November 4 of a 40-hour five-day week 
for firemen; in the past firemen have 
worked a 70-hour week. Policemen, who 
now work 48 hours a week, also want a 40- 
hour week. More police are said to be 
needed to combat the growing crime and 
trafic problems and the pay of city em- 
ployees in general needs to be increased 
to conform more closely to amounts paid 
in private industry. Moreover the city is 
faced with settlement of over $1,000,000 
in back pay claims of employees. 

This makes the fourth city with a local 
income tax. The other cities are Philadel- 
phia, Toledo, and Washington. St. Louis 
adopted such a tax in 1946, but is was held 
invalid. Philadelphia’s tax in 1946 raised 
$25,000,000, and Washington’s over $9,- 
000,000, and Toledo’s more than $4,500,- 
000 in 1947. 





Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 


ntergovernmental Fiscal Relations. Up- 

on invitation trom the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers several 
members of the American Municipal As- 
sociation’s committee on federal-state-mu- 
nicipal fiscal relations met with the Coun- 
cil late in November to discuss informally 
the problems of federal grant-in-aid polli- 
cies. —The Council was informed of the 
desperate search by cities for new sources 
of municipal revenue with the suggestion 
that the pattern of action taken by New 
York State in sharing state-collected reve- 
nues with localities would be one approach 
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to’a solution. The AMA committee did 
not commit itself on the existing federal- 
aid programs but suggested that federal 
aid probably is justified for construction 
of projects or the operation of services 
which serve the national as well as state or 
local interest. 

Hospitals. The United States Public 
Health Service early in November ap- 
proved the first application for federal aid 
under the five-year federal-aid hospital plan 
This first project calls for the construction 
of a $1,663,000 general hospital and health 
center at Langdale, Alabama. The federal 
share of the cost will be $553,000. The 
project is the first of several hundred ex- 
pected to be carried out under the Hospi- 
tal Survey and Construction Act passed 
last year by Congress. The law authorizes 
federal grants totaling $3,000,000 to assist 
the states in surveying their health facili- 
ties needs and in drawing long-range con- 
struction plans. The hospital construction 
plans of a dozen states have been approved 
by USPHS. The law authorizes grants to- 
taling $75,000,000 annually for five years 
to assist the states and local governments 
and nonprofit organizations in building 
health facilities. Each dollar of federal 
funds must be matched by two from state 
or local sources which makes a total of 
$1,125,000,000 that may be spent on con- 
struction during the next five years. 

Purchasing. The Bureau of Federal 
Supply, formerly the Procurement Divi- 
sion of the Department of the Treasury, 
has proposed a national academy of public 
purchasing to help train state and local 
purchasing agents in governmental pur- 
chasing practices. The academy would be 
analogous to the FBI’s National Police 
Academy . . . The Department of Justice 
has entered a civil action charging five cor- 
porations with conspiring illegally to fix 
prices and limit production of cast iron 
pipe. It is said that these five companies 
produce about 70 per cent of the cast iron 
pressure pipe. 

Highways. Only 32 per cent of all fed- 
eral-aid highway funds apportioned to the 
states had been put under contract by Oc- 
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tober 1, according to the Public Roads 
Administration, 24 months after federal 
funds first became available. Less than 
one-fifth of the funds available for urban 
projects have been put under contract. 
Construction has lagged, according to the 
Washington News Letter of the American 
Municipal Association, because of the lack 
of materials and manpower and _ because 
bids have averaged 166 per cent over 1940 
prices for street and highway projects. 
PRA also reported that 22 per cent of all 
highway bids have been rejected because 
they are too high. 





Personnel Agency Tests Candidates 
for Trades and Professions 


N Seattle, Washington, the civil service 

department prepares examinations and 
handles administrative work in determ- 
ining the competency of applicants for 
licenses to practice in certain trades and 
professions. The department is _repre- 
sented on several examining boards, keeps 
records on all applicants and their exam- 
inations, and keeps records of each meet- 
ing of the examining boards. Recently an 
examining board for master exterminators 
and master fumigators was appointed by 
the mayor. It is composed of one represent- 
ative each from the health, fire, and civil 
service departments and a master fumiga- 
tor and exterminator. A written test was 
prepared and administered by the civil 
service department and then the appli- 
cants came before the board for an oral 
interview that covered their experience, 
training, and various phases of their work, 
and in some instances a practical demon- 
stration. 

Among other examining boards on 
which the civil service department is rep- 
resented is one for massage operators €s- 
tablished in 1943 and consisting of one 
representative each from the health and 
civil service departments and a licensed 
masseur and a licensed masseuse. Here 
again the examination consists of written 
tests as well as an oral interview and a 
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practical demonstration of skill. During 
1946 examinations were given to 20 appli- 
cants for licenses. Another is a meat 
salesmen’s examining board composed of 
the health director, chief meat inspector, 
and secretary of the civil service commis- 
sion. In 1946 this board examined 298 
applicants. For more than 20 years the 
civil service department has conducted 
examination work for journeyman plumb- 
ers, the examining board consisting of the 
health director, chief plumbing inspector, 
secretary of the civil service commission, 
and two journeymen advisory members. 
Each applicant is required to make a satis- 
factory showing in a written test as well as 
to give a practical demonstration of his 
knowledge and skill in his trade. During 
1946 a total of 136 applicants for the li- 
cense of journeyman plumber were ex- 
amined. Finally, since 1922 when the ex- 
amining board for steam engineers was 
dissolved the civil service department has 
given written and oral tests to all appli- 
cants for the various grades of licenses in 
this field. During 1946 a total of 1,284 ap- 
plicants were given written and oral tests. 
—Roy A. Pac, secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Seattle. 





Broad Public Employee Accident 
Prevention Program Organized 


special committee, known as the 

State, County and Municipal Safety 
Committee, has been organized by the Na- 
tional Safety Council to develop materials 
and programs for the prevention of in- 
juries to public employees. The main ob- 
jectives of this Committee are: (1) to as- 
sist state, county, and municipal govern- 
ments in developing effective organiza- 
tions for discovering and handling their 
entire employee accident problem; and 
(2) to stimulate the use of technical ma- 
terials for the training of supervisors and 
workmen, and of educational materials 
for getting the cooperation of workers. 
. Organization of this Committee was ini- 
uated by state and city officials who at- 
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tended the National Safety Congress in 
October. These officials recognized the 
need for more effective safety organization, 
for technical materials, and for employee 
training materials. Public agencies gen- 
erally have not kept up with progressive 
industrial concerns in recognizing and 
mastering the injury problem. For exam- 
ple, the use of the standard method of 
compiling injury rates in terms of fre- 
quency and severity is the exception rather 
than the rule in local governments. The 
cities that do use this method have found 
that injury frequency rates are substan- 
tially higher than the experience of many 
industries with much greater inherent 
hazard. 

The immediate concern of this new 
Committee will be the reduction of acci- 
dents in water departments, sewage dis- 
posal, public works, garbage and refuse 
collection, highway construction, parks, 
municipal housing, and others. Depart- 
ments in which there is a high turnover of 
comparatively unskilled labor are particu- 
larly in need of employee training ma- 
terials. The Committee will not concern 
itself with traffic safety work, traffic and 
transportation problems, gas and electric 
utilities, or other operations which are 
now amply serviced by existing safety 
services of the National Safety Council. 

The Committee will publish a_bi- 
monthly news letter, a single subscription 
to which will be given without charge to 
interested public officials. Requests for 
this news letter and inquiries about the 
activities and purposes of the Committee 
should be addressed to the State, County 
and Municipal Safety Committee, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. Suggestions for 
setting up and operating an employee 
safety program are set forth in a special 
information report entitled Preventing 
Accidents in Municipal Employment pre- 
pared by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association last month and sent to 
the 350 cities that subscribe to the Asso- 
ciation’s Management Information Serv- 
ice. 
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Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 163.8 on Oc- 
tober 15, 1947, as compared with 163.8 on Sep- 
tember 15, 1947 (1935-39=100). The index is 
up 10.2 per cent from October 15, 1946, the in- 
creases being 12.0 per cent in food prices, 12.4 
in clothing prices, and 11.5 in the prices of 
house-furnishings. The index has risen 66.1 
per cent above the index for August, 1939. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for November, 1947, was 206.36, as 
compared to 174.2 in November, 1946, and 
148.7 in November, 1945, based on 1926=100. 
The construction cost index has four com- 
ponent parts—steel, lumber, cement, and com- 
mon labor—and is designed to measure the 
movement of construction costs in general. 
This index does not apply to any specific class 
of construction or to a particular locality, and 
it should not be used to measure building cost 


trends because since 1933 common labor wages 
have increased more than skilled wages. More- 
over, this index does not correct for labor 
productivity, excessive overtime, or costs dur- 
ing abnormal periods. The ENR building cost 
index for November, 1947, was 174.21, as com- 
pared to 148.1 for November, 1946 (1926= 
100), and the ENR index of the 1947 dollar 
volume of construction through October, 1947, 
averaged 193.8, or 8 per cent below the average 
index of 201.8 for the first ten months of 1946. 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,960 in October, 1947, which was 2 
per cent less than in October, 1946, and 24 per 
cent less than in October, 1941. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.25 on 
December 11, 1947, as compared with 2.03 on 
November 6, 1947. (Note: This index aver- 
ages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary 
inversely with bond prices.) + 
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What American Cities Are Doing’ 


New Ordinances Adopted 


HICAGO recently adopted a new ordi- 

nance banning religious or racial discrim- 
ination by word, publication, or violent action 
. . » Seattle has passed an ordinance prohib- 
iting open-air or drive-in motion picture 
theaters within residence or business districts 
of the city . . . Toledo, Ohio, has adopted an 
ordinance prohibiting smoking in large re- 
tail stores . . . Saginaw, Michigan, recently 
adopted an ordinance regulating slaughter 
houses and requiring inspection fees of 25 
cents per hog, 30 cents for calves or lambs, 35 
cents for beef or horses, plus a $2 minimum 
fee for each call made by the meat inspector 
at a slaughter house... In Baltimore per- 
mission to erect billboards and commercial 
advertising signs may be granted only by ordi- 
nance passed by the council after posting a no- 
tice on the premises 10 days before passage. 


People Vote 40-Hour Week for Firemen 


Columbus, Ohio, voters on November 4 ap- 
proved a 40-hour five-day week for firemen 
which went into effect on November 18. The 
new work schedule calls for 580 firemen to do 
the work formerly done by 330 under the 70- 
hour work week but only 128 new men have 
been added to the force. Dormitories at fire 
Stations were closed when the 40-hour week 
was put into effect but the kitchens still are 
in use. After four weeks under the new work 
schedule the firemen were disgruntled and ex- 
prssed a desire for a 24-hour on and 48-hour 
off plan. Before such a schedule can be put 





*Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association; Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 

anagers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


into effect a new referendum will have to be 
held. Under a bond issue approved two years 
ago eight new fire stations are to be built and 
if the 40-hour week schedule remains in effect 
the fire chief estimates that one-third of the 
previously estimated cost of the stations can 
be saved ... Peabody, Massachusetts, by a 
vote of nearly five to one on November 4 re- 
duced the working hours for firemen from 70 
to 48 hours per week. Attleboro, Fall River, 
and Worcester, Massachusetts, also adopted 
the 48-hour week for firemen recently ... A 
new Indiana law effective January | limits the 
work week of firemen to 72 hours as compared 
to a work week of 84 hours in the past. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


Denver, Colorado, has adopted a one per 
cent city sales tax which will net the city $4,- 
100,000 a year. This makes a total of nearly 
100 cities that have adopted local sales taxes, 
74 California cities having adopted such a tax 
since 1943 . . . Probably the most significant 
new city tax is the Columbus, Ohio, income 
tax (see News of the Month section)... 
Pittsburgh’s city council and school district 
have adopted three new taxes each, with a total 
estimated yield of $7,800,000 this year. The 
council passed a mercantile tax, new personal 
property taxes, and an admissions tax. The 
school board also passed mercantile and prop- 
erty taxes, plus a $5 head tax on all adults .. . 
Philadelphia’s school board has adopted three 
new taxes to cover current deficits and salary 
increases. The new taxes are a levy on per- 
sonal property, a mercantile levy on wholesale 
and retail sales similar to Pittsburgh’s, and a 
business license tax. These three sources will 
yield $5,500,000 in 1948... Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia has passed an 8 per cent tax on public 
utility bills to be paid by consumers; the tax 
will raise an estimated $760,000 a year. In 
addition, Norfolk expects $820,000 more than 
last year from increased licenses and $150,000 
more from increased tangible personal prop- 
erty levies . Bloomington, Illinois, and 
Akron and Hamilton, Ohio, have adopted ad- 
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missions taxes. Bloomington imposes a tax of 
4 per cent of the gross receipts for admissions 
to theaters, while Akron and Hamilton have 
3 per cent taxes. The Akron levy also applies 
to amounts paid for admission to night clubs, 
golf courses, and other places of amusement. 
... The Maryland state legislature has ex- 
tended Baltimore’s power to levy tobacco, alco- 
holic beverage, utility bill, and amusement de- 
vice taxes for an additional four years, thus 
extending the powers the city has held for the 
past two years ... Minneapolis council has 
adopted an ordinance providing that ashes, 
leaves, and other types of rubbish as well as 
garbage will be collected by the city at a flat 
fee of 75 cents a month to be collected with 
water bills, subject to a final hearing this month 
on the rate . . . Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
has increased its outside fire protection charges 
50 per cent and most license fees also by about 
50 per cent . . . In Trenton, New Jersey, the 
city attorney has recommended the adoption 
of a one-half of one per cent gross receipts tax 
which would raise approximately $1,000,000 
a year . . . Denver during the first 11 months 
of 1947 collected a total of $701,659 from the 
local cigarette tax. Parking meter collections 
during 1947 yielded $295,506 as compared with 
$246,756 in 1946. | 


Annexation Proposals Turned Down 


In Dallas, Texas, the city council recently 
rejected a proposal that West Dallas be an- 
nexed to the city. The mayor urged that the 
county sheriff, the county health officer, and 
social workers take steps to help the blighted 
area. The city attorney of Dallas warned the 
council that if the area were annexed the city 
might have to assume the district’s $5,600,000 
bonded debt. The mayor of Dallas said that 
regular municipal services for this area would 
cost from $85,000 to $100,000 a year exclusive 
of capital costs for water, sanitary sewers, and 
drainage . . . In the Toledo, Ohio, area a pro- 
posal to annex portions of two townships to 
the city of Toledo has been overwhelmingly 
rejected by the voters of the townships (see 
Public Management, August, 1947, pp. 234- 
36) . . . Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is attempting 
to annex several contiguous tracts, one of 
which consists of more than 80 acres... In 
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Norfolk, Virginia, the city council has di- 
rected the city manager to make a study of the 
advisability of annexing certain portions of 
two counties. 


Classifies Jobs and Adopts Pay Plan 


Norfolk, Virginia, on January 1 put into 
effect a new position classification and pay 
plan. This new plan eliminates 217 different 
pay scales and provides for 42 salary ranges 
with the first range starting at $91 per month 
and the top range for department heads at 
$588 per month. Each range is 5 per cent more 
than the preceding one and within each range 
are five different steps, each 5 per cent higher 
than the preceding one. The salaries of pres- 
ent employees were adjusted to the new plan 
by: (1) salaries below the minimum for the 
class held are raised to the minimum step; (2) 
salaries between steps within a class are raised 
to the next higher step; (3) employees with 
salaries over the maximum in the class are al- 
lowed to continue at their present salaries as 
long as they hold their positions. Salary ranges 
were determined by a study of pay rates for 
similar positions in private industry and in 
municipal governments comparable in size to 
Norfolk. 


City Finance News From Here and There 


A recent study of the financial reports of 50 
cities by the Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation shows that such documents are becom- 
ing briefer, more graphic, and generally easier 
for the citizen to understand. The report of 
Kansas City, Missouri was cited for all-around 
excellence. Among other good financial re- 
ports are those Richmond and New Haven 
have issued ... The Norfolk, Virginia, 
budget of $14,769,577 for 1948 includes for the 
first time an item for capital improvements 
from current revenue, the amount being $540,- 
275 ... North Dakota cities are authorized 
by a new law to transfer up to 20 per cent 
from municipal utility revenues to the general 
fund of the city... Jackson, Manistique, 
and Traverse City, Michigan have completed 
reappraisals of all real property. In Jackson 
this resulted in the addition of $3,041,280 to 
the city’s assessed valuation . . . In Denver 
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the city attorney in a recent opinion took the 
position that the city may carry fire insurance 
with mutual companies which impose liabil- 
ity on all members for losses sustained by other 
members only to the extent of one annual 
premium or which have no assessment lia- 
bility but provide for the posting of guarantee 
funds by the company; but that the city may 
not deal with those mutual companies in 
which unlimited lability is placed on all mem- 
bers for losses sustained . . . Abilene, Texas, 
recently approved a $1,500,000 bond issue for 
schools, water, and sewer improvements by a 
five-to-one vote ... Kansas City, Missouri, 
last year issued 19,547 business and _profes- 
sional licenses, 76.6 per cent of which were re- 
newals and 23.4 per cent were new. License 
revenues totaled $714,613, an increase of 14.4 
per cent over the amount collected from these 
same sources in the previous year... An 
Oklahoma court decision recently established 
the validity of a municipal sewer charge sched- 
ule based on the volume of water delivered. 


Annexation — Good or Bad? 


During the 30 years from 1910 to 1940 the 
area of Seattle remained practically stationary 
but since 1940 nearly three square miles have 
been annexed. Now five tracts ranging from 
a few city blocks to five square miles are seek- 
ing annexation to the city. The five-square 
mile tract has a population of 15,000 and is 
well built up with high-priced residences and 
several areas of good suburban business prop- 
erty. These five areas aggregate nearly eight 
square miles or 10 per cent of the total present 
area of the city. Annexation of these areas 
would increase municipal expense by from 
$800,000 to $1,000,000 a year. The Seattle engi- 
neering department estimates that the cost of 
supplying municipal services would amount to 
$100,000 per square mile, not including the 
cost of parks, library and health service, and 
overhead expense. Revenue to the city of 
Seattle from property taxes and per capita 
state grants would total $60,000 per square 
mile from this district. In analyzing the prob- 
lem the Seattle Municipal League points out 
that annexation probably would result in more 
taxes for citizens of these areas but that they 
would receive city police, fire, health, street 
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lighting, garbage, library, and park facilities 
and services. After annexation suburban resi- 
dents would not have to pay the 33 per cent 
excess suburban water charge levied by the 
city, fire insurance premiums would be re- 
duced, and homeowners would no longer pay 
the $1 monthly garbage collection charge made 
by private collectors. These and other factors 
that are being considered by the Seattle city 
council are reviewed in a report Annexation— 
Is It Good or Bad? just issued by the Seattle 
Municipal League. 


New Municipal Code Issued 


Alameda, California, recently published a 
revised edition of its municipal code, a 355- 
page volume which replaces the 1935 edition. 
The revised code, prepared by the city clerk 
and other city employees without outside as- 
sistance, was issued in loose-leaf form so it can 
be kept up to date by the insertion of new 
ordinances as they are adopted. The cost of 
printing and binding 500 copies of the code 
was $4,249. Copies of the code are available 
from the city clerk’s office at $2 per copy. 


Television, City-Owned Radio Stations 


In Baltimore a local television station tele- 
cast a city council meeting with two large tele- 
vision cameras recording every move of the 
councilmen. According to press reports there 
was less controversy and less emphasis on per- 
sonalities than usual. “Councilmen in the 
role of television actors behaved more like 
legislators attending to the peoples’ business 
than they do at many sessions.” . . . Five mu- 
nicipalities and 13 boards of education own 
and operate radio stations. The five cities are 
Camden, New Jersey; Dallas, Texas; Jackson- 
ville, Florida; New York City, New York; and 
St. Petersburg, Florida. FM radio stations are 
operated by school boards in Brooklyn, Buf- 
falo, and Floral Park, New York; Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; El 
Paso, Texas; Eugene, Oregon; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Newark, New Jersey; and Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco, and Santa Monica, 
California . . . Kansas City, Missouri, is mak- 
ing plans for the erection of a new FM radio 
transmitting station which will serve the po- 
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lice, fire, and other city departments. The cost 
of the land and building for the central sta- 
tion will be financed from a $365,000 bond 
issue approved in November. 


Policy on Water and Sewer Extensions 


Seattle, Washington, has increased the as- 
sessment rates for new water main installations 
from $2.25 a front foot to $2.55 where three- 
quarter inch pipe is used. Connections where 
pipes one inch or more in diameter are used, 
or where a street has been paved, will carry a 
charge of the actual cost of labor and materials 
plus a fee of 12 per cent. For water main con- 
struction outside the city limits the cost of new 
mains or replacements is to be repaid by users 
of water in the district served at the rate of $1 
per month or more by agreement in addition 
to the general rate for water furnished by the 
city outside its limits, plus interest at 4 per 
cent. Payment is to begin upon completion of 
the water mains or replacements. In case of 
failure of users to pay such charges the water 
superintendent is directed to disconnect the 
city’s water service from the premises . . 
Seattle also will permit owners of property 
outside the city limits to connect with the 
City’s sewerage system, reversing its previous 
policy of denying applications for such service. 
But outside property owners must pay a prem- 
ium fee of 50 per cent above the actual cost, 
with the council considering each application 
on its merit together with the city engineer's 
recommendation and estimate of costs. 


People on the Move 


Eleven million people have moved from 
their former homes to new localities since V-J 
Day, the most highly-mobile group compris- 
ing ex-GIs. Almost 12 per cent of all male 
veterans moved one or more times as civilians 
since the war ended. Occupationally speak- 
ing, the most mobile group of migrants has 
been professional and semi-professional work- 
ers. Other highly-mobile occupational groups 
during the first 12 months of peace were farm 
laborers and farm foremen, according to the 
Bureau of the Census statistics. The leading 
reason for postwar migration has been to find 
or take new jobs; six million people changed 
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localities for this purpose. Another two mil- 
lion Americans changed home towns simply 
to find adequate housing. Other major rea- 
sons given for postwar moves were to attend 
school (especially Gls), health, and marriage. 


Some Recent Court Decisions 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has denied certiorari in the case of Tampa 
Times Company v. City of Tampa in which 
the Florida supreme court had upheld a city 
license tax on the gross receipts from all sales 
and advertising of newspapers and other pe- 
riodicals . . . The Supreme Court also denied 
certiorari in the case of DeBartolo v. Village of 
Oak Park involving the validity of a zoning 
ordinance establishing a one-family residence 
zone. The Illinois supreme court had held 
that there was no evidence to show that the 
ordinance was invalid or deprived persons of 
their property without due process of law 
... The Colorado state supreme court in 
Schwalb v. Connelly, 179 Pac. (2d.) 667, held 
that the operation of a hospital by the city of 
Denver is a governmental function and there- 
fore the city is not liable for alleged negli- 
gence of its employees in performing ‘unau- 
thorized autopsies on a patient who died in 
the hospital . . . In a Florida case, Kennett 
v. Barber, 31 So. (2d.) 44, the court refused to 
grant a mandamus to compel reinstatement of 
a fireman of Miami Beach who was guilty of 
“conduct unbecoming a city employee” and 
subject to discharge therefor, even though such 
conduct occurred while off duty . . . The su- 
preme court of Florida late in November held 
invalid Miami’s 5 per cent hotel room tax 
which the city council had expected would 
bring in $375,000 a year... A federal dis- 
trict court in Cleveland has held the federal 
rent control law invalid on the ground that it 
is beyond the power of Congress to enfore lo- 
cal rent controls as a war emergency when 
peace “in fact” has returned. . . In Louis- 
ville a circuit court has held that sewer rental 
fees for Jefferson County residents must be 
uniform with those charged in Louisville. The 
metropolitan sewer district had set charges 
outside the city limits 50 per cent higher than 
for persons living inside the city... In 
Pennsylvania the state supreme court recently 
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held valid a 1947 state law that authorizes all 
cities of the state except Philadelphia to levy 
any tax which the state itself has the power to 
levy but has not imposed . . . The Pennsyl- 
vania supreme court also recently upheld a 
new state law permitting insurance companies 
to invest up to 10 per cent of their assets in 
housing projects. 


Proposes Higher Traffic Fines 


In Minneapolis a district judge who is 
chairman of the mayor’s traffic advisory com- 
mittee and the Greater Minneapolis Safety 
Council has recommended that traffic violators 
pay for the cost of the additional police force 
which they make necessary. The plan which 
Judge Levi M. Ball and Safety Council Man- 
ager Forest E. Lowery suggested to the city 
council stated in part: “Let’s look at every 
traffic violation we see as a $5, $10, or $20 bill 
hanging on a tree ready to be picked. Then 
let's hire some men to pick a few bushels and 
in the process of doing this we’ll see an un- 
precedented nosedive in the traffic accident 
picture” . . . It was pointed out that the city 
pays out enormous amounts for services re- 
quired to control traffic, considerably more 
than the direct costs to motorists involved in 
accidents such as time lost from work, medical 
expenses, auto repairs, and insurance costs. 


Trends In Personnel Management 


An incentive pay plan was recently put into 
effect in the office of secretary of state in Mich- 
igan under which the rate of output deter- 
mined the pay. To meet a certain deadline 
it was necessary that a special crew of 120 girls 
prepare 2,000,000 address stencils. Those who 
increased the output of stencils above the 
necessary quota of 175 per day were rewarded 
with pay advances at output levels of 200 and 
235 stencils. The plan proved highly success- 
ful and the schedule was easily finished . . . 
Delavan, Wisconsin (3,444), has adopted a 
hospital plan under which the city pays one- 
half of the cost of a plan for hospital and sur- 
gical care for city employees . . . In Pasadena, 
California, the personnel department has pro- 
vided “attitude” training for city employees 
who are enrolled in regular classes known as 
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“courtesy clinics.” The personnel director re- 
ports that “employees have come to realize 
that proper attitude plays a large part in good 
government relations and subsequent success 
on the job.” . . . In Seattle a total of 2,800 
municipal employees were away from work 
13,717 days because of illness in 1946. This is 
an average absence of nearly five days per em- 
ployee. Employees are allowed one day sick 
leave per month and a maximum accumula- 
tion of 90 days . . . Miami, Florida has suc- 
cessfully used a joint entrance examination 
for recruiting members of the fire and police 
departments ... The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue recently held that New York City 
firemen and policemen who are retired as a re- 
sult of a service-connected disability are not 
required to pay federal income tax on their 
pensions . . . San Francisco has adopted an 
ordinance providing protection to city hos- 
pital employees against personal suits of pa- 
tients. The city has established a self-insurance 
fund which will cover liability of such em- 
ployees ... The new state constitution 
adopted in New Jersey guarantees the right 
of state and local employees to organize and 
to present grievances. 


Seven Cities Adopt Manager Plan 


Hopkins, Minnesota (4,000), on December 
2 by a two-to-one vote adopted a home rule 
charter which provides for the council-man- 
ager plan and the proportional representation 
method of electing the mayor and four coun- 
cilmen. This is the first city in Minnesota to 
try PR. Other cities that adopted the council 
manager plan recently are: Calais, Maine (5,- 
161); Dalton, Georgia (10,448); Franklin (6,- 
749) and Portsmouth, New Hampshire (14,- 
821); Menlo Park, California (3,258); and 
Oakmont, Pennsylvania (6,260). This makes 
a total of 71 places adopting the council-man- 
ager plan in 1947 and a total of 751 council- 
manager cities and counties in the United 
States. 

In Stamford, Connecticut, the voters have 
adopted a plan to consolidate the town and 
city governments and to eliminate the town 
meeting. City voters favored the proposal 
four-to-one while residents of the town outside 
the city voted ten-to-one against the measure. 
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Consolidation means more taxes for residents 
of the town and less for those who have lived 
in the city. The town and borough of South- 
ington, Connecticut, also voted to consolidate. 
Fairfield, Connecticut, abandoned the general 
town meeting in favor of the representative 
town meeting plan. Norwood and Randolph, 
Massachusetts, adopted a limited town meet- 
ing form. 


Toward Integrated Planning 


San Francisco voters in November adopted 
a charter amendment creating a department 
of city planning composed of the present city 
planning commission and its staff. To the 
present five citizen members of the commission 
there was added as ex officio members the chief 
administrative officer of the city and the man- 
ager of public utilities. —The amendment also 
provides that the purchase, sale, or develop- 
ment of land by a city agency may be accomp- 
lished only after consulting with the depart- 
ment of city planning to make certain that the 
proposed action conforms with the master city 
plan. This will help prevent the city from 
buying land that it does not actually need and 
also help prevent the unwise selling of any 
land owned by the city and which may be 
needed in the future for parks and other pub- 
lic improvements. The city planning depart- 
ment also is required to prepare both an an- 
nual and a six-year budget program for the 
expenditure of money for capital, improve- 
ments based on the master city plan. 


News in the Public Utility Field 


New Orleans has entered into a compre- 
hensive program for the consolidation of all 
railroad passenger terminal facilities and the 
elimination of the most important grade cross- 
ings in the city. The new terminal will be 
owned by the city but operated by a commit- 
tee on which the carriers have a predominance 
of voting strength in the ratio of 31 to six. The 
project will be financed jointly by the city and 
the carriers . . . Spokane, Washington, in re- 
cently acquiring a federal government airport 
valued at $12,000,000, is reported to be the 
first city in the country to acquire an airport 
under the provisions of Public Law 289 signed 
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by the President last August . . . In Miami, 
Florida, the city council has requested the city 
manager to secure a price from the local transit 
company at which they would sell the transit 
system to the city. The city manager also will 
develop a plan for a municipally operated bus 
system in case the company does not set a price 
or does not want to sell . . . New York City 
is seeking the necessary authority to roll back 
garage rents which have increased from 10 to 
40 per cent in recent months. . . Press re- 
ports indicate that Ypsilanti, Michigan, by a 
26-to-1 vote has decided to lease its city-owned 
gas plant to the Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company. 


Adopts New Building Code 


Norfolk, Virginia, has adopted a new build- 
ing code modeled after the standard of the 
Southern Building Code Congress and re- 
placing a code adopted in 1919. The new 
code is of the performance type which permits 
the use of any material that has met the stan- 
dards of actual tests, thus permitting consid- 
erable freedom in the selection of materials. 
Local officials estimate that the new code will 
permit a saving of 15 per cent in construction 
costs. 


Changes in Administrative Organization 


Saginaw, Michigan, has created a housing 
commission. Escanaba and Marshall, Mich- 
igan, have created recreation departments, Es- 
canaba providing in addition for a recreation 
advisory board of 11 members. Berkley, Jack- 
son, and Marquette, Michigan, have set up 
city planning commissions while Pontiac and 
Saginaw, Michigan, are creating city planning 
departments under the supervision of the city 
manager. Lansing, Michigan, has abolished 
its city health department and transferred the 
health functions to Ingham County. City 
health employees have been taken over by the 
county and the city hospital leased to the 
county . . . Indianapolis, under a new law 
passed in 1947, will have a metropolitan sant 
tary district with separate tax levying and 
bonding powers. All sanitation operations 
(sewers and garbage and ash collections) will 
be managed by a three-member sanitary board. 
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Other new Indiana laws authorize the city of 
Indianapolis and Marion County to partici- 
pate jointly in the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of a city-county building, 
and permit cities of the second class and coun- 
ties to provide for joint city-county full-time 
health departments ... New Orleans has 
adopted a comprehensive fire prevention ordi- 
nance which places responsibility in the fire 
department instead of in a special fire preven- 
tion board independent of the fire department 
as in the past . . . New Orleans also has cre- 
ated a division of regulatory inspections in the 
public safety department charged with carry- 
ing on the function of the city’s building, elec- 
trical, smoke, boiler, and elevator inspections. 
This division also is charged with the develop- 
ment of a policy for coordination of all regu- 
latory inspections conducted by other units of 
the city government . . . Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
is planning to create a seven-member utility 
board at the same time a proposed $18,000,- 
000 bond issue for water and sewer improve- 
ments is submitted to the people. 


News on the Police Front 


The United States Supreme Court on No- 
vember 10 denied certiorari in the case of 
State Lodge of Michigan Fraternal Order v. 
City of Detroit, thereby leaving in effect the 
decision of the Michigan supreme court [27 
N.W. (2d) 612] which upheld the Detroit po- 
lice commissioner’s order forbidding police of- 
ficers from joining a named fraternal order 
... Under a new Indiana law effect’ e Jan- 
uary | the work week for policemen is fixed at 
six days of eight hours each or not more than 
an average of 48 hours a week ... In Con- 
necticut the state police commissioner has been 
authorized to appoint not more than 10 police 
officers to serve two or more adjoining towns 
as resident state policemen . . . Wisconsin is 
setting up a state crime laboratory with $190,- 
000 appropriated by the legislature. The lab- 
Oratory will serve as a clearing house for tech- 
nical and scientific aid to police officers 
throughout the state. Officials also hope to set 
up roving laboratories on wheels to give on- 
the-spot aid to crime investigators . . . In St. 
Louis 150 policemen have resigned during the 
past three years as compared with seven resig- 
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nations in 1939 and three in 1940. Police sal- 
aries are determined by state law and are the 
lowest among the 17 largest cities .. . New 
York City has set up a program for training 
plainclothes men. The captain of each of the 
85 city precincts has chosen one candidate. 
Policemen of good character with less than 
five years service and no previous plainclothes 
experience are eligible for the five-week course 
. . . City officials have long sought the answer 
to this question: When should a school inter- 
section have a traffic officer on duty to supervise 
crossings? A committee of police chiefs and 
traffic engineers attempts to answer this and 
related questions in a report, entitled Warrants 
for Traffic Officers at School Intersections, just 
published by the traffic division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, 1704 
Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


How Eight Cities Tackle Parking Problem 


In Detroit a municipal parking authority 
of four members, created by the city council 
late in November, will be appointed by the 
mayor. Its first job will be to get construction 
started on a 750-car underground garage. The 
authority will supervise the operation of all 
municipally owned parking facilities the city 
expects to acquire and will conduct investiga- 
tions and make recommendations to the mayor 
and council . . . Cincinnati has extended the 
no-parking ban in fhe congested downtown 
area. Parking is prohibited from 7:00 A.M. un- 
til 6:00 p.m. in certain areas and the heads of 
parking meters are being removed. Left turns 
also are being eliminated on certain streets in 
order to facilitate the flow of traffic... In 
Denver a committee of businessmen recently 
financed a comprehensive survey and submit- 
ted to the mayor a report recommending that 
all downtown curb parking be limited to one 
hour; that $4,000,000 in revenue bonds be is- 
sued to establish a city-owned parking lot and 
four city-owned multiple-level parking struc- 
tures; that $3,000,000 be issued in bonds to 
provide three city-owned lots and 11 city- 
owned multiple-level structures for long-time 
parking; and that city-owned facilities be op- 
erated as an adjunct of the department of im- 
provements and parks . . . In Madison, Wis- 
consin, the city council has asked the city man- 
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ager to make a study of the possibility of using 
special assessment financing in acquiring park- 
ing lots . . . Milwaukee city council is con- 
sidering an ordinance calling for a seven-man 
parking commission appointed by the mayor. 
The commission would recommend parking 
lot locations, recommend methods of finan- 
cing, and draft a parking authority bill for the 
1949 legislature . . . In New Orleans the city 
is taking steps to acquire property in the pro- 
posed civic center area to provide off-street 
parking space . . . In Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
the city council recently voted to spend $218,- 
300 to buy five properties for the enlargement 
of one city parking lot and the establishment 
of two other parking lots. This purchase will 
be financed from a $330,000 parking revenue 
bond issue recently approved. These parking 
lots will accommodate 501 cars. Ann Arbor 
already has a 140-car municipal parking lot 
and has begun construction of a second on 
which the council is considering the erection 
of a triple-deck 230-car building. A 10-cent 
fee is charged at the city lot. Ann Arbor also 
has some 500 parking meters. 


Public Works News and Trends 


Kansas City, Missouri, is conducting a 
school for construction personnel with classes 
held each Saturday morning. The course is 
designed to familiarize inspectors with specifi- 
cations, with best construction practices, and 
to prepare them properly to enforce com- 
pliance with contracts and to carry out the 
policies of the city . . . Kansas City also has 
recently purchased a new vacuum-type leaf 
loader which is transported by a truck. This 
equipment picks up 57 cubic yards per day as 
compared with an average of 15 cubic yards 
by the same number of men using hand meth- 
ods .. . Fort Wayne, Indiana, voters by a 
large majority recently turned down a pro- 
posed super-highway project although the 
project was supported by the local newspapers, 
by public officials, and by local business and 
civic organizations . . . To avoid controver- 
sies over summer irrigation and lawn water 
use, Sidney, Nebraska (3,388), has decided to 


base sewer service charges on water meter 
readings during the three winter months... 
In Kansas City, Missouri, the public works 
department has assumed responsibility of 
back-filling and paving all utility cuts on pub- 
lic property throughout the entire city except 
on boulevards ...In Wichita, Kansas, the 
construction of six-inch concrete pavement 
cost the city $2.50 per square yard in October, 
1947, which was less than the cost paid for 
similar work by 11 other midwestern cities and 
only a few cents more than the price paid by 
two cities (Oklahoma City and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska). Asphaltic concrete paving in Wichita 
costs $2.65 per square yard which is practically 
the same as the cost in Lincoln but lower than 
the cost in Dallas, Kansas City, and Omaha. 
An analysis of paving and sewer costs based on 
a survey of some 25 midwestern cities has been 
compiled by Eugene N. Smith, director of serv- 
ice, city hall, Wichita, Kansas, in the form of a 
series of charts which he will send to city off- 
cials on request . . . Jackson, Michigan, now 
manufactures its own road materials, the city 
having acquired an asphalt plant in June, 
1947. 


St. Louis Studies Refuse Disposal 


Separation of garbage and rubbish collec- 
tions has been recommended in St. Louis by a 
consulting engineer who was employed to 
make a special study of various plans for in- 
augurating rubbish collection service. He ap- 
proved a plan previously advocated by a spe 
cial committee appointed by the mayor under 
which the city would continue to dispose of 
garbage by grinding and dumping into the 
sewer system or by sale to farmers for feeding 
hogs, and for the separate collections and dis- 
posal of combustible and noncombustible rub- 
bish. Two incinerators would burn combust 
ble rubbish and the disposal of noncombusti- 
ble material would be used for filling in 
abandoned quarries and lowlands. The sant 
tary landfill method for disposal of combined 
garbage and rubbish collection did not seem 
to be suitable because of limited availability of 
necessary land. 
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Personnel Exchange Se 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ANGOR, MAINE (29,822). City Manager. Pre- 
B fer previous manager experience. Salary $6,- 
000 and up. Apply to C. Peirce Webber, council 
member, Box 227. 


Batu, MAINE (10,235). City Manager. New man- 
ager city will make appointment in March. H. M. 
Powers, secretary of the personnel commission. 


Dayton, Onto (210,718. City Manager. Coun- 
cil desires experienced manager. Commensurate 
salary. Apply clerk of the city commission, Munici- 
pal Building. 


FRANKLIN, NEw HAmpsuHireE (7,000). City Man- 
ager. Previous experience with accounting or en- 
gineering background preferred. Inaugurated plan 
on January 5. $4,500 to $6,000. Allen M. Atwood, 
chairman, manager procurement committee. 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COoLoRADO (2,253). City 
Manager. Desire applications to inaugurate plan. 
Harold A. Parkison, 1219 Colorado Avenue, mayor. 


Lone Beacu, New York (75,000 summer—12,- 
000 winter). City Manager. Previous manager ex- 
perience desired. Salary $8,000. Apply Box 120, 
Long Beach, New York. 


Lusspock, Texas (31,853). City Manager. Pre- 
vious manager experience desired but not required. 
Salary up to $10,000. Apply to city clerk. 

Mitt VALLEY, CALirorNia (6,119). City Man- 
ager. Manager and engineering experience desir- 
able. Suburb of San Francisco. Apply city clerk, 
Box 231. 

OAKMONT, ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
(7,000). City Manager. Residential suburb of 
Pittsburgh with excellent new manager ordinance. 
Prefer previous manager experience. Engineering 
training desirable but want administrative ability 
above anything else. Salary $3,000 to $6,000. Ap- 
ply R. T. Roche, secretary of borough council. 


Trinmap, Cotorapo (13,223). City Manager. 
Inaugurated plan January 1. Manager experience 
desired. Salary $3,600 to $5,000. J. R. Fuller, city 
clerk. 

GOVERNMENT CONSULTING SERVICE, INSTITUTE OF 
Loca. anp State GOVERNMENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. Consulting Staff Member. Train- 
ing or experience in municipal government essen- 
tial. Work involves technical assistance to munici- 
Pal officials in planning, zoning, assessment, finan- 
dal administration, general administrative sur- 
surveys, etc. Administrative facility or “ken” more 
‘portant than intimate knowledge of substance 
of municipal activities. Salary range $3,000 to 
¥4,000. (GCS is small unit which does consultin 
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work, principally in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
on cost basis.) 


APPOINTMENTS 


Joun C. Barker, assistant to the manager of 
Norwood, Massachusetts, has been appointed town 
manager of Fort Fairfield, Maine. 

Rosert E. BAUMBERGER, manager of Castleton, 
Vermont, 1939-40; Ludlow, Vermont, 1940-42; and 
Mill Valley, California, 1942-47, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Boulder, Colorado. 


Eart C. CoaAtson, formerly director of public 
works, succeeds W. J. Fickle as the manager at 
Bristol, Virginia. 

James J. Deneen, formerly an engineer of 
Crookston, Minnesota, has been appointed the first 
manager of Montevideo, Minnesota. 


James A. Gippincs, manager of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, 1942-44; Brownsville, Texas, January to 
September, 1944; and formerly staff member of 
the United States Bureau of the Budget, has been 
appointed manager at Longview, Texas. 


E. G. GusTAFsON, who was connected with the 
public works department in Ft. Pierce, Florida, 
and who served as manager of that city from 
March, 1931, to December, 1931, and from 1933 to 
1939, has been appointed manager of that city 
again. 

Ropert C. HAYDEN, engineering instructor at 
Norwich University, has been appointed manager 
at Northfield, Vermont. 


C. L. Loncson, formerly city engineer at Bur- 
lingame, California, has been appointed first man- 
ager of Menlo Park, California. 


Joun M. PATRIARCHE, city engineer, has been 
appointed city manager of East Lansing, Michigan. 


CARLETON F. SHARPE, city manager of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, since 1944, has been appointed the 
first city manager of Hartford, Connecticut. He 
holds a master’s degree in public administration 
from Syracuse University and was formerly execu- 
tive assistant to the city manager of Cincinnati. 
During the war he was director of a regional office 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 40. Registered professional engineer and 
land surveyor. Past experience includes 15 years 
in highway and municipal construction and five 
years in the war as a captain in the Corps of En- 
gineers working on air fort construction. Was 
formerly a city engineer. Address J—1, Pustic 
MANAGEMENT. 
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A GuImpDE FoR CHARTER Commissions. Na- 
tional Municipal League, 299 Broad- 
way, New York 7, 1947. 34pp. 50 
cents. 

The wide use of this excellent manual by 
charter commissions should save a great deal 
of time and also result in better charters. 


FACTUAL GUIDE ON AUTOMOBILE PARKING 
FOR THE SMALLER Cities. Issued by Di- 
vision of Research Reports, Public 
Roads . Administration, Washington, 
D. C. September, 1947. 75pp. 

This report discusses administration, land 
acquisition, finance, legal aspects, location and 
design of parking lots, parking studies, and re- 
lief of parking congestion. 


SUBSIDIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN Forty SE- 
LECTED Cities IN WISCONSIN, 1930-46. By 
W. D. Knight. Bureau of Business Re- 
search and Service, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 1947. 206pp. $1. 
A detailed analysis of 130 cases of industrial 

subsidization, chiefly by municipal govern- 

ments, showing under certain circumstances 

how such assistance to industry may serve a 

useful public purpose. 

(1) TypicaL REsIDENTIAL ELEcrric BILLS, 
1947: Cities oF 2,500 POPULATION AND 
More. October, 1947. 64pp. 25 cents. 
(2) TypicaL Etectrric Bis, 1947: 
Cites oF 50,000 PoPULATION AND More. 
July, 1947. 34pp. 25 cents. Federal 
Power Commission, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

These reports are valuable to municipal 
officials because they indicate trends in electric 
bills over a period of years and enable the ofh- 
cials to compare current rates in their own cit- 
ies with those in other cities. 


GENERAL 


Alps For STATE LEGISLATORS. By Christian L. Lar- 
sen and Miles F. Ryan, Jr. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia. 1947. 41pp. 

ALAMEDA MunicipaL Cope. City Clerk, City Hall, 
Alameda, California. 1947. 355pp. $2. 

ANNEXATION—Is.1r Goop oR Bap? Seattle Munici- 
pal League, 316 Marion Building, Seattle 4, 
Washington. 1947. 5pp. 


AUTHORITIES AND How to Use THEM. By Luther 
Gulick. The Tax Review, November, 1947, en- 
tire issue. Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

CouNty GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION IN CALI- 
FORNIA. By John C. Bollens, Patricia W. Lang- 
dell, and Robert Binkley, Jr. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4. Revised Edition, 1947 44pp. $1. 

CurRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS IN PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 39pp. $1. 

Directory OF NortTH DAKOTA MUNICIPAL OFFI- 
cIALs, 1947-48. The League of North Dakota 
Municipalities, Bismarck, North Dakota. 1947. 
36pp. $2. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY. By W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Community Research. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37, 1947. 119pp. 

GOVERNMENTAL UNITS OVERLYING CiTy AREAS. 
Governments Division, United States Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1947. 55pp. 

Grass Roots: A Report AND AN EVALUATION. 
Council on Intergovernmental Relations, Trans- 


portation Building, Washington, D. C. 1947. 
55pp. 
How to PREPARE AND MAINTAIN A_ SUPERVISORS’ 


Poticy MANUAL. American Management Asso- 
ciation, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18, New 
York. 1947. 7lpp. $3. 

INTERIM LEGISLATIVE STUDY 
Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37.- 1947. 73pp. $1.25. 

MANUAL OF LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE AND RULES OF 
Councit. Gity Clerk, City Hall, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 1946. 35pp. 

Mopet Strate Constirution. National Municipal 
League, 209 Broadway, New York City. 1946. 
Fourth Edition, 5lpp. 

PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANAZATION. By Dex- 
ter S. Kimball. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 1947. Sixth 
Edition. 523pp. $4.50. 

REGULATION OF PEDDLERS. Bureau of Governmental 
Research and Services and Association of Wash- 
ington Cities, Seattle 5. 1947. 55pp. 


ASSIGNMENTS, 1947. 


EDUCATION 


FinAL Report oF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON THE 
STATE EDUCATION SYSTEM. New York State Leg- 
islature,. State House, Albany. 1947. 93pp. 

SHALL GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIZE Our PuBLIC SCHOOLS? 
By Robert A. Millikan. National Industrial 
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Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
City 17. 1947 22pp. 25 cents. 


FINANCE 


FEDERAL-STATE TAX CoorDINATION. Division of 
Tax Research, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 3lpp. 

LaTEsT FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF NEW JERSEY Mu- 
NICIPALITIES. New Jersey Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, 414-417 Broad Street, Trenton 8, New 
Jersey. 1947. 32pp. $1 with order. 

LICENSE TAXES ON Moror VEHICLES IN VIRGINIA 
Cities AND Towns. League of Virginia Munici- 
palities, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 
1947. 10pp. 50 cents. 

MississipPI; MONEYS FOR THF Cities. By Robert 
Baker Highsaw. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Mississippi, Oxford, Missis- 
sippi. 1947. 60pp. Free. 

Tue New York STATE AND Loca TAx SysTeM. Re- 
search and Statistics Bureau, New York Depart- 
ment of Taxation and Finance, Capitol Build- 
ing, Albany. 1947. 

A PROGRAM FOR MINNEAPOLIS. Report of the 
Mayor’s Tax and Finance Commission, City 
Hall, Minneapolis. 1947. l6pp. 

PURCHASING PROCEDURE AND REGULATIONS FOR 
MoNTGOMERY COUNTY, MARYLAND. Purchasing 
Bureau, Court House, Rockville, Maryland. 
1947. 47pp. 


FIRE 


(1) Fire SaFety iN THE HoTeL oF THE Future. By 
John J. McCarthy. 18pp. (2) Gas MAsKs FoR 
THE Service. By Chief Harold J. Burke. 2O0pp. 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, 8 Rob- 
bins Road, Arlington 74, Massachusetts. 1947. 

SUGGESTED FIRE PREVENTION ORDINANCE. National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York. 1947 Edition. 102pp. 


HEALTH 


Florina STATE PLAN FOR CONSTRUCTION OF Hos- 
PITALS AUTHORIZED BY PuBLIC Law No. 725, 79th 
Concress. United States Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1947. Unpaged. 

MILK INSPECTION AND MILK STANDARDS IN KING 
County. Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Association of Washington Cities, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5. 1947. 2Opp. 

PLANNING FOR THE CARE OF CHRONICALLY ILL IN 
New York StTaTE—SOME MEDICAL-SOCIAL AND 
INsTITUTIONAL Aspects. Commission on Long- 
Range Health Program, New York State Legis- 
lature, State House, Albany. 1947. 13lpp. 


HOUSING 


Housing CHARACTERISTICS IN 108 SELECTED AREAS. 
United States Bureau of the Census and Hous- 


ing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 
D. C. December 1947. 42pp. 

Housinc 1n Wicuita: 1947. City Planning Com- 
mission, City Hall, Wichita, Kansas. 1947. 
58pp. 

PLANNING THE EXPANSIBLE House. United States 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1947. 30pp. 20 cents. 

WHAT AND Wuy Pustic Low-Rent Housinc. Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1947. Unpaged. 


PERSONNEL 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH, A BIBLIOGRAPHY— 
1947 Epirion. National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1947. 69pp. 

LaBpor RELATIONS AND HUMAN RELATIONS. By Ben- 
jamin M. Selekman. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 1947. 
248pp. $3. 

OFFICIAL SALARY PLAN OF THE COUNTY OF WAYNE, 


MICHIGAN. Civil Service Commission, Court 
House, Detroit. 1947. Var. paged. 
PLANNING 


BILLBOARDS AND ZONING. By Arthur H. Thompson. 
Pennsylvania Planning Board, 129 Capitol 
Building, Harrisburg. 1947. 19pp. 

FirtH ANNUAL SIX-YEAR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM, 1948-53. City Planning Commission, 
City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 1947. 69pp. 

MASTER PLAN FOR THE City OF Port Huron, MICcH- 
IGAN. By I. S. Shattuck. City Plan Commission, 
City Hall, Port Huron. 1947. 67pp. 

PLANNING THE METROPOLITAN District. By John F. 
Vance. Chamber of Commerce, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 1947. 2lpp. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAND ACQUISITION AND 
ConTROL OF HiGHWAy ACCESS AND ADJACENT 
AREAS, AND SPECIAL PAPERS ON RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACQUISITION AND ADMINISTRATION. Highway Re- 
search Board, National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 1947. 
42pp. 45 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


FieLp StupIEs ON MAINTENANCE OF SHEET ASPHALT 
STREETS IN BALTIMORE AND OTHER CITIES DURING 
1947. Commission on Governmental Efficiency 
& Economy, Inc., Mercantile Trust Building, 
Balitmore 2, Maryland. 1947. 1l0pp. 

REPAIR OF SANITATION AND HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT. 
By Robert K. Sawyer. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of Philadelphia, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia 7. 1947. 32pp. 

Report OF JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON STATE- 
WIDE BuiLpinG Copes. New York State Legisla- 
ture, State House, Albany. 147. 30pp. 
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STREAM POLLUTION CONTROL; HEARINGS BEFORE A 
SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
Works. Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. 1947. 403pp. 

STREET TREES FOR Cities. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, University of Oregon and League of Ore- 
gon. 1947. l6pp. $1. 


RECREATION 


REVENUES AND MAINTENANCE Costs OF MUNICIPAL 
STADIUMS AND ATHLETIC FieLps. New York State 
Conference of Mayors, 6 Elk Street, Albany. 
1947. 25pp. $1.50. 


TRAFFIC 


Fut, SuMMARY OF REPORT ANALYZES PASADENA’S 
CriticaL Parkinc NEeps. By Pasadena Automo- 
bile Parking Association. Reprint from Pasa- 
dena Star-News, Pasadena, California, July 22, 
1947. 

MAKING Better Use oF Topay’s STREETS. Transpor- 
tation and Communication Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S.A., Washington, 
D.C. 1947. 35 cents. 

PROMOTING TRAFFiIc SAFETY. National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1947. 


51pp. 


Tot Brivce INFLUENCE ON HIGHWAY TRAFFic Op- 
ERATION. By M. Earl Campbell. Bureau of 
Highway Traffic, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 1947. 112pp. 


UTILITIES 


DisPOsITION OF GOVERNMENT SURPLUS AIRPORTS AND 
Facitities. Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 1947. 40pp. 

Mope Airpark. Department of Resources and De- 
velopment, Missouri State Office Building, Jef- 
ferson City. 1947. Unpaged. 

THe MunicipaL AIRPORT PROBLEM IN St. Lous. 
Governmental Research Institute, 769 Paul 
Brown Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 1947. 
llpp. 

Water RATES AND WATER SYSTEMS IN OREGON 
Crt1es. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service of the University of Oregon and League 
of Oregon Cities, Eugene, Oregon. 1947. 16pp. 
50 cents. 


WELFARE 


EXPENDITURES FOR COMMUNITY HEALTH AND WEL- 
FARE. Community Chests & Councils, 155 East 
44 Street, New York City 17. 1947. 72pp. $1. 








the public. 1940. 50pp. $1.00. 





SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 


The International City Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Year Book, 1947. The authoritative resume of activities and 
statistical data of American cities. 1947. 550 pp. $8.50 with order. 
Planning for Postwar Municipal Services. An analysis of problems and trends 
with suggestions for developing local policies. 1945. 90 pp. $2.00. 
Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by depart- 
ment heads in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32pp. $1.00. 
Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best admin- 
istrative practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60pp. $1.50. 
Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising 
administration. Revised edition, 1943. 75pp. $2.00. 

The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between 
racial, religious, and national groups. 1944. 20pp. 50 cents. 

Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1939. 60pp. Supplementary 
checklist of 266 suggested items—for the report. 1940. 18pp. $1.50. 

Council-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1947. 20pp. $1.00. 
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